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The Rufous-legged Owl ( Strix rufipes ) is the least known 
owl species inhabiting the temperate rainforest region of 
southern South America. The scarce biological knowledge 
about this species is either anecdotal (Housse 1945, John¬ 
son 1967) or consists of brief accounts on taxonomy and 
distribution (e.g., Humphrey et al. 1970, Vuilleumier 1985, 
Jaksic and Feinsinger 1991). There is no published in¬ 
formation on the diet of Rufous-legged Owls. Here, I 
report the first quantitative data on the food habits and 
prey selection by these owls. 

Study Area and Methods 

I studied Rufous-legged Owls at two sites located in the 
Valdivian Rain Forest Region of Southern Chile ( sensu 
Veblen et al. 1983). One was San Martin Experimental 
Forest (39°38'S, 73°07'W; 20 m elevation), located on the 
coastal ranges of Valdivia Province. This 80 ha area was 
covered by multilayered forests dominated by Aextoxicum 
punctatum and Podocarpus saligna with substantial pres¬ 
ence of Gevuina avellana and some scattered old individuals 
of emergent Nothofagus dombeyi. The understory was sparse, 
and the soil was covered with a thick layer of mosses and 
litter. The other site was a 25 ha second-growth forest 
surrounding the experimental fish hatchery at Lake Ru- 
panco (40°39'S, 72°38'W; 150 m elevation). This site was 
contiguous with dense riparian forests running toward 
pre-Andean forests east of Osorno Province. It was an 
almost pure stand of old Aextoxicum punctatum, with minor 
amounts of Laurelia sempervirens, Gevuina avellana, and 
Nothofagus dombeyi trees. It had a sparse shrub under¬ 
growth of Chusquea quila and a thin layer of mosses and 
litter. 

Owl pairs remained in both areas year-round, and their 
pellets were collected under roosting trees. At San Martin, 
I collected 78 pellets from April (early autumn) 1988 to 
February (late summer) 1990, and in January 1992. At 
Rupanco, I collected 83 pellets from February 1992 to 
January 1993. From the whole sample (161 pellets), I 
measured and weighed 78 intact pellets. I identified and 
quantified most vertebrates in the pellets on the basis of 
skulls (Reise 1973) or dentary pairs (whichever gave the 
highest count). For other remains, such as hairs and feath¬ 
ers, I used reference collections and quantified these prey 
assuming the smallest possible number of individuals (e.g., 


hair or feathers of a given species were deemed as rep¬ 
resenting only one individual). For insect identification, I 
followed Pena (1986) and quantified these prey by count¬ 
ing head capsules and mandibles. I identified prey items 
to the finest possible taxonomic category. 

The mass of most prey was determined by weighing 
individuals captured at the study area. Some mass esti¬ 
mates were taken from the literature (Pearson 1983, Jaksic 
et al. 1986). I estimated the biomass contribution of each 
prey type to the owls’ diet by multiplying the number of 
individuals in the pellets by the mean body mass of that 
item. I assumed that masses of unidentified prey were 
similar to the average mass of the most closely related 
identified taxa. 

Because there were no important differences in the con¬ 
tents of pellets collected at both sites, I pooled these data 
and analyzed the combined diet on a seasonal and year- 
round basis. 

Results and Discussion 

The 78 whole pellets averaged 35.4 ± 0.86 mm x 21.8 
± 0.55 mm and had a mean dry mass of 2.8 ± 0.36 g (x 
± SE). 

The 161 pellets analyzed yielded 376 prey items (Table 
1), of which small mammals were the most frequent. The 
arboreal mouse ( Irenomys tarsalis ) was the most common 
item in the diet in all seasons other than summer. The 
long-tailed mouse ( Oryzomys longicaudatus) was consis¬ 
tently preyed upon year-round, and was the staple food 
of owls during spring and summer both by number and 
biomass. The colocolo opossum ( Dromiciops australis ) was 
better represented during spring and summer than during 
autumn and winter. Other mammalian prey included the 
introduced black rat ( Rattus rattus ), the long-haired mouse 
{Akodon longipilis), the olivaceus field mouse ( Akodon oli- 
vaceus), the austral greater mouse ( Auliscomys micropus), 
Darwin’s leaf-eared mouse (Phyllotis darwini ) and an un¬ 
identified bat, probably a big-eared bat ( Histiotus montan- 
us ). 

Birds from the family Furnariidae made minor contri¬ 
butions in biomass. At least two of the unidentified Fur¬ 
nariidae were probably White-throated Treerunners ( Py- 

garrhychas albogularis). 

The contribution of amphibians to total biomass con¬ 
sumed was negligible, and the remains observed (long 
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Table 1. Food habits of the Rufous-legged Owl (Strix rufipes ) in primary growth temperate rainforests of southern 
Chile. B% is percent by biomass and N is prey number. Mass a of prey items in grams. 


Prey 

Mass 

(g) 

Summer 

B% (N) 

Autumn 

B % (N) 

Winter 

B% (AO 

Spring 

B% (N) 

Total 

B% (A) 

Mammals 







Akodon longipilis 

41 

0.0 (0) 

2.8 (2) 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

1.4 (2) 

Akodon olivaceus 

23 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

4.1 (3) 

3.0(1) 

1.5 (4) 

Auliscomys micropus 

58 

0.0 (0) 

1.9 (1) 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

1.0 (1) 

Irenomys tarsalis 

42 

0.0 (0) 

55.4 (39) 

37.6 (15) 

10.8 (2) 

39.2 (56) 

Oryzomys longicaudatus 

26 

35.6 (8) 

13.2 (15) 

31.0 (20) 

33.4 (10) 

23.0 (53) 

Phyllotis darutini 

66 

0.0 (0) 

4.4 (2) 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

2.2 (2) 

Rattus rattus 

40 b 

13.7 (2) 

1.3(1) 

2-4 (1) 

5.1 (1) 

3.3 (5) 

Unident, rodents 

42.2 

14.4 (2) 

11.4 (8) 

17.6 (7) 

5.4(1) 

12.7 (18) 

Dromiciops australis 

34 

23.3 (4) 

6.9 (6) 

4-1 (2) 

26.2 (6) 

10.2 (18) 

Unident, bat 

15 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

1.9 (1) 

0.2 (1) 

Subtotal mammals 


87.0 (16) 

97.3 (74) 

96.8 (48) 

85.8 (22) 

94.7 (160) 

Birds 







Aphrastura spinicauda 

18 

0.0 (0) 

0.6 (1) 

1.1 (1) 

0.0 (0) 

0.6 (2) 

Unident. Furnariidae 

18 

3.1 (1) 

0.6 (1) 

0.0 (0) 

2.3(1) 

0.9 (3) 

Subtotal birds 


3.1 (1) 

1.2 (2) 

1.1 (1) 

2.3 (1) 

1.5(5) 

Amphibians 







Leptodactylidae 

10 

1.7 (1) 

0.0 (0) 

0.5 (1) 

1.3(1) 

0.5 (3) 

Subtotal amphibians 


1.7(1) 

0.0 (0) 

0.5 (1) 

1.3(1) 

0.5 (3) 

Insects 







Carabidae 

0.84 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (1) 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (1) 

Gerambycidae 

1.04 

1.2 (7) 

0.1 (1) 

0.1 (2) 

0.4 (3) 

0.2 (13) 

Gurculionidae 

0.22 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (2) 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (2) 

Lucanidae 

2.04 

1.1 (3) 

0.2 (3) 

0.1 (1) 

0.5 (2) 

0.3 (9) 

Scarabaeidae 

0.48 

1.6 (20) 

0.1 (2) 

0.0 (0) 

3.2 (52) 

0.6 (74) 

Silphidae 

0.45 

0.0 (0) 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (1) 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (1) 

Acrididae 

0.69 

0.2 (2) 

0.0 (0) 

0.1 (1) 

0.7 (8) 

0.1 (11) 

Stenopelmatidae 

1.35 

0.5 (1) 

0.7 (15) 

0.6 (7) 

0.2 (1) 

0.5 (24) 

Blattidae 

1.12 

3.6 (19) 

0.3 (7) 

0.5 (8) 

5.6 (39) 

1.3 (73) 

Subtotal Insects 


8.2 (52) 

1.5 (29) 

1.6 (22) 

10.6 (105) 

3.3 (208) 

Total prey items 


70 

105 

72 

129 

376 

Total biomass (g) 


584.8 

2954.7 

1674.5 

778.9 

5992.8 

Total pellets 


23 

55 

45 

38 

161 

a Masses for mammals were obtained from Pearson (1983) for Irenomys and Auliscomys, from Jaksic et al. (1986) for Phyllotis , and from 


D.R. Martinez (unpubl. data) for the remaining taxa. Masses for insects are the average of representative members of each family collected 
at the study sites (D.R. Martinez unpubl. data). 
b Juveniles. 


femora) could be of arboreal frogs (Hylorina sylvatica), a 
scarce anuran that climbs up vegetation using its opposable 
halluces. 

Insects outnumbered mammals in the diet only during 
spring and summer, but their biomass contribution was 
unimportant on a year-round basis. Individuals of Blat- 
tidae (cockroaches) as well as Scarabaeidae (beetles), were 
the most frequent items, followed by camel crickets (Steno- 
pelmatidae) and grasshoppers (Acrididae). During au¬ 


tumn and winter insects were uncommon in the diet, likely 
because only Blattidae and Stenopelmatidae were available 
in low numbers during these seasons. 

Based on my data the Rufous-legged Owl may be con¬ 
sidered a generalist feeder, taking a variety of prey avail¬ 
able within the restrictions imposed by its hunting tactics 
(it is a sit-and-wait predator), and by prey size and be¬ 
havior. Nevertheless, the most frequent vertebrate prey 
were arboreal or scansorial small mammals. Terrestrial 
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small mammals, despite their similar or higher field abun¬ 
dance (Murua and Gonzalez 1986), and higher number 
of species present in temperate rainforests (Meserve and 
Jaksic 1991), were poorly represented as food items of 
Rufous-legged Owls, both by numbers and biomass. This 
apparent differential utilization of prey resources by Ru¬ 
fous-legged Owls warrants further examination. 

Resumen. —Este es el primer estudio cuantitativo de los 
habitos alimentarios del Concon (Strix rufipes), producto 
del analisis de 161 egagropilas recolectadas en dos am- 
bientes no intervenidos de bosque templado en el sur de 
Chile. La composition de la dieta fluctuo estacionalmente 
e incluyo varias especies de mamiferos, aves, anuros e 
insectos. Las presas mas comunes fueron micromamiferos 
(roedores y una especie de marsupial) e invertebrados 
(principalmente Blattidae y Scarabaeidae). Sin embargo, 
el aporte en biomasa de los primeros fue muy superior al 
de los insectos. El consumo de invertebrados fue mas fre- 
cuente durante primavera y verano, mientras que en otono 
e invierno los Concones depredaron casi exclusivamente 
sobre micromamiferos. Los micromamiferos de habitos ar- 
boricolas y escansoriales fueron mas depredados que los 
de habitos terricolas. Asi, los Concones parecen seleccionar 
las presas que constituyen su dieta. 

[Traduction Autor] 
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